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Almost 80 years before the Pilgrims 
landed in America and instituted the 
day of Thanksgiving celebrated through- 
out the nation in November, an equally 
historic Thanksgiving Day was celebrat- 
ed in May of 1541 A.D. in Palo Duro 
Canyon, Texas. 

This Texas spot where the first .chron- 
icled Thanksgiving Day in the United 
States was held is on Park Road 5, 
built by the Highway Department in 
Palo Duro Canyon State Park. 

Pedro Castaneda, a 
Spanish Explorer Francisco de Coro- 


soldier under 


nado, kept a daily record of the expe- 
dition in search of the fabled seven 
cities of gold during which the first 
white man gazed on Palo Duro Canyon. 


Gordon K. Shearer 


Historian, Texas State Parks Board 


Translations of Castaneda's diary are 
now treasured library items. 

For 37 weary days the adventurers 
had toiled over the plains from New 
Mexico when they came to the brink 
of Palo Duro Canyon. The men were 
so joytul at the sight of trees and water 
after a long trip over the flat prairies 
that a day was set aside for feasting 
and Thanksgiving. Fray Juan Padilla, 
later martyred by Indian converts, read 
the Thanksgiving mass. 

Exact spot where the mass was cele- 
brated is not marked. Perhaps it was on 
Mesa, 


Lodge. In modern days, Sunrise Easter 


Mecca just below Coronado 


Services and colorful programs are held 
there from time to time. 


Historian Herbert Eugene Barker in 
Knight of Pueblos and 


Plains,’ notes two barrancas mentioned 


"Coronado, 


in the record of Coronado's expedition. 
He wrote that from the evidence it is 
clear that the first barranca was what 
is known today as Tule Canyon and that 
the deep barranca mentioned was Palo 
Duro Canyon, the tremendous gorge 
cut in the Llano Estacado by Prairie 
Dog Fork of Red River. 
Palo Duro Canyon State Park is 
reached by marked roads from Amarillo 
or Canyon, where the Panhandle-Plains 
Historical Museum presents geological 
and archaeological data pertaining to 
the canyon and authentic exhibits of 
early life in the Texas Panhandle. 
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When the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem begins to take shape across 
the nation and to bear some sem- 
blance of an integrated and connect- 
ed highway system, it will sport a dis- 
tinctive, Texas-designed route marker. 

Chosen from a wide variety of de- 
signs submitted by the 48 state high- 
way departments, the Texas marker 
was adopted by the Route Number- 
ing Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials to 
designate the 41,000 miles of inter- 
state highways. Each state was re- 
quested to submit one or two designs 
with distinctive colors and_ shapes. 
From this group, four designs were 
selected and four states, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Louisiana, and New Hamp- 
shire, participated in experiments to 
determine which would be most suit- 
able and effective. From these four, 
the Texas marker was finally chosen. 

Richard Oliver, Senior Trafic En- 
gineer in Maintenance Operations 
Division, submitted the basic design 
for the marker which is a modified 
shield with the word “interstate” in 
white on the red bar across the top 
and the state name and route num- 
ber in white on a blue background. 
A modification for greater savings 
and ease in manufacturing the sign 
was made by Clark Foster, Chief 
Inspector, Maintenance Operations. 
Foster’s suggestion will facilitate the 
painting operation. 

The route marker, along with the 
new numbers which have also been 
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adopted by the AASHO, will be put 
into use as sections of some length 
are completed on the system. For the 
sake of legibility, only two digits have 
been used in the numbering, except 
where a directional letter—N, S, E, 
or W—is necessary. There will be no 
Interstate route bearing the same 
number as a U. S. route in any state. 
U. S. markers may be used in con- 
junction with the Interstate markers 
where the two routes overlap. 
Marking and numbering of these 
highways will be uniform throughout 
the nation without regard to state 
lines. For example, a motorist will 
be able to enter Interstate 10 in Los 
Angeles, California, and drive all the 
way to Jacksonville, Florida, on the 
same route. Even-numbered routes 
will run east and west and the odd- 
numbered will run north and south. 
The Interstate System in Texas 
will have six different numbers. In- 
terstate 10 will extend from El Paso, 
through San Antonio, to the vicinity 
of Orange. Interstate 20 will extend 
from El Paso to the Louisiana state 
line in the Waskom area, Interstate 
30 will run from Dallas to Texar- 
kana, and Interstate 40 will cross the 
Panhandle, through Amarillo. Inter- 
state 35 will run from Laredo to the 
Oklahoma state line, diverging north 
and south of Dallas and Fort Worth 
with 35W going through Fort Worth 
and 35E through Dallas. Interstate 


45 will extend from Galveston to 
Dallas. 


MASS. 


The Red River of western song, 
story, and history is very much a 
modern reality. An_ incorrigible 
stream, scouring and gouging at its 
Texas-Oklahoma boundaries in reck- 
less flight during floods, the Red is 
considered a real rogue by the bridge- 
maker. The content of its soil bank— 
red, sandy clay which literally melts 
away—gave the Red River its name 
back when the Spanish and French 
used it as a boundary stream between 


their New World dominions. This 
exasperating soil condition is some- 
thing the engineer has to accept, as 
the medical doctor must accept the 
fact of the common cold. There is 
as yet no known preventive for the 
condition, but a modern approach 
makes living with it at least more 
tolerable. 

The system of bridges which arches 
the river and stitches Texas and Ok- 
lahoma together receives vastly more 


Nella Dieter, Journalist 


Information and Statistics Division 


civilized treatment now than in the 
early part of the century when Red 
River bridges were left toppling in 
flames after lusty clashes between 
Texas Rangers and Oklahoma mili- 
tia over boundary disputes involving 
oil rights. Legal metes and bounds 
along the river were made irrevoc- 
able by the United States Supreme 
Court years ago. So today, through 
their respective highway departments, 
the neighbors quietly share in the 
bridging of this historic river. The 
stream itself, however, remains vio- 
lent and wayward—a continual prob- 
lem to the bridge engineer, no mat- 
ter the change in human temper and 
conduct. 

In September of this year residents 
on each side of the river read in their 
newspapers that the two states would 
together an additional 
bridge between Grayson County on 
the Texas side and Bryan County 


construct 


over in Oklahoma—a companion pas- 
sageway to the existing through truss 
and I-beam structure between Deni- 
son-Durant built back in 1931. 
This latest building project is a good 
illustration of harmonious coopera- 
tion in the handling of avenues over 
the Red River. “One for Texas, one 
for Oklahoma” is the alternating 
count which decides which of the 
states shall assign its engineers to the 
task of design and assume construc- 
tion responsibility when a Red River 
bridge is in the making. This new 
Denison-Durant bridge will be a ‘Tex- 
as job. 

As far back as two years ago, a traf- 
fic count made on jointly-maintained 
Texas-Oklahoma crossings revealed 
that the old Denison-Durant two-lane 
bridge carried the heaviest load. In 
June, 1956, ‘Texas Highway Depart- 
ment engineers joined Oklahoma 
Highway Department engineers in 


“Once upon a time" ... there was a suspension bridge. 
This private toll bridge between Clarksville, Texas, and 
Idabel, Oklahoma, agonized and struggled, finally became 
a victim of erosion caused by Red River floods on the 
south bank. The bridge sank completely, was replaced by 
a girder bridge on concrete piers built in 1933 by Texas 
and Oklahoma and still in use. 


Where, oh where, has the Red River gone? This bridge north of Bonham was left without a reason for 


being when the Red took leave of it during a flood. Engineers finally brought the River back to the bridge 
by artificial means. 


studying the location. Communicat- 
ing with L. D. Cabaniss, District En- 
gineer of Texas Highway District 1, 
Oklahoma officials requested an addi- 
tional bridge downstream from the 
old. Two months later, at the August 
Commissioners’ meeting in Austin, 
the Texas Highway Commission was 
writing into the minutes of its meet- 
ing an offer to join Oklahoma in add- 
ing another two-lane bridge at the 
busy location. This resulted in the 
released news which the public read 
in the September news columns—that 
the Oklahoma Highway Commission 
had made arrangements for financing 
the Sooner state’s one-half of the cost 
of the bridge and necessary roadway 
approaches. 

Eleven bridges form the present 
series of hinges jointly maintained by 
Oklahoma and Texas. Across these a 


healthy flow of motor transportation 
circulates—20,590 vehicles each day 
on the eleven inlets and outlets was 
the average determined by a 1955 
trafic 

Durant, 


count, with the Denison- 
Gainesville-Ardmore, and 
Burkburnett-Randlett locations rank- 
ing heaviest in one-two-three trafic 
load order. (The Burkburnett cross- 
ing, an I-beam bridge on concrete 
piling completed in 1927, is the oldest 
of the Red River bridges jointly 
maintained by the two highway de- 
partments.) 

Experience gained by the two states 
in the cooperative financing of these 
eleven spans has contributed to the 
polished procedure which now pre- 
vails between the highway depart- 
ments to keep the headstrong, dif- 
ficult Red River outfitted with ac- 
commodations for human crossing. 


Four years ago—on September 21, 
1953—during the off-season quietness 
of Galveston, in a meeting place over- 
looking the Gulf of Mexico, policy- 
making chiefs and ranking profession- 
al engineers of both states’ highway 
commissions talked Red River bridg- 
es, present and proposed. Outcome 
of the joint meeting was an outline 
of priority commitments for five Red 
River bridge connections. Number 
one on the Joint Conference list, at 
the Paris-Hugo crossing, required 
about two years from preliminary en- 
gineering studies to completed struc- 
ture. Engineering and supervision of 
construction of this 910-foot I-beam 
bridge was an Oklahoma obligation; 
however, financing of construction 
was, of course, accomplished on a 
fifty-fitty basis. The $359,675 cost for 
the bridge alone was shared equally 


by Texas and Oklahoma. Incidental 
construction (the approaches) cost 
Texas $19,360, while the cost to Ok- 
lahoma was $45,351. Provision was 
also made that the obsolete bridge 
nearby would be divided between 
the two states when dismantled. (Sal- 
vaged bridge parts, if not usable, are 
sold for scrap.) 

The 1953 Joint Conference at Gal- 
veston also looked ahead to addi- 
tional bridges at Burkburnett-Rand- 
lett and Ringgold-Terral, where 
spans of 1927 and 1931 vintages carry 
two-lane trafic. The bridge planned 
by the Conference for Gainesville- 
Ardmore was opened in August. A 
bridge located somewhere north of 
DeKalb completed the priority list 
made by the Texas-Oklahoma State 
Highway Commission. 

Engineers who have coped with its 
whims testify that the Red River is 
a hellion to keep bridged. Its un- 


Jetties such as these are used along the Red River in certain places. Steel angles connected with wires are 


stable banks of sandy, red clay dis- 
solve away during floods, and after 
the rains stop, the river may be 
found to have run_helter-skelter 
across the countryside where it rests 
and makes lakes. 

In cutting itself a new course, the 
Red River has been known to leave 
an important, functioning bridge 
high and dry. This happened dur- 
ing a flood in the early 1940's. The 
Red changed its course rather de- 
cisively, washing away about 1,600 
feet of the Oklahoma side and leav- 
ing the bridge north of Bonham 
stranded like a long-legged shore bird 
waiting the return of the tide. Be- 
cause this occurred during World 
War II when engineers and materials 
were both in use elsewhere, not until 
after the war was over could the di- 
lemma of this bridge with no river 
beneath it be solved. The structure 


was pressed into service again when 


engineers finally decided it more eco- 
nomical to reroute the headstrong 
river than to build a new bridge. 

Another time the Red _= scored 
against the engineer was back in 
1932. The bridge in that instance was 
a private toll suspension bridge be- 
tween Clarksville on the Texas side 
and Idabel in Oklahoma. Concrete 
anchors on each end of the cables 
extended only about ten or twelve 
feet below the surface of the loose 
alluvial soil. Stability of the suspen- 
sion type bridge was dependent upon 
the anchors, and these anchors were 
setting on a cluster of timber piling 
which extended down some 25 feet 
to a stratum of shale. 

Correspondence now a quarter of a 
century old reads almost like a serial 
thriller showing how the Texas High- 
way Department kept in touch with 
the interesting struggle between hu- 
man efforts to save the bridge and 


tied together with cables which have been anchored with a weight the engineer calls a "dead man." These 
jetties collect river drift and debris offshore. This effort at erosion control of the Red River banks is the 


principal one in use today. 
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Number Two on the Joint Conference list made by Texas and Oklahoma highway chiefs was this Gaines- 
ville-Marietta bridge, completed August 26. It, like the new one slated for Denison-Durant, is a companion 
to a bridge already there. It carries two lanes of north-bound fraffic, leaving the south-bound traffic to 
the old through-truss I-beam on concrete piers. The new bridge, a deck plate girder type, eliminates the 
feeling of constriction which the old truss bridge gives the motorist. Truss bridges such as the one pictured 


here are not subject to widening. 


Red River onslaughts which eroded 
the south bank and the anchorage 
there. Each flood on the river made 
another chapter in the eventual de- 
struction of what was considered one 
of the best toll bridges of the suspen- 
sion type across the river. 

It was at the time of that Red Riv- 
er victory 25 years ago, a Texas en- 
gineer expressed the limitations of 
mere man and of the bodies politic 


in relation to their belligerent bound- 
ary line. He wrote: “In regard to 
the responsibility of the States of 
Texas and Oklahoma for making the 
banks of the Red River behave and 
keep within certain limits, . . . we 
know of no requirement that places 
this obligation on either of the States. 
The Red River just has a habit of 
moving about from one side to the 
other depending upon circumstances. 


We do not believe that the benefits 
accruing from maintaining a perma- 
nent shore line or river bank line 
would justify the expense, particular- 
ly on the Red River. 

Today through their respective 
highway departments, the neighbors 
quietly share in the bridging of this 
historic river. The stream itself re- 
mains violent and wayward—a con- 
tinual problem to the bridge engineer. 


In October 1955 the Highway De- 
partment hit a new high in the dollar 
volume of lettings. With two months 
still to go in the year, the previous 
record year had been topped by 
$1 million. 

At that time, State Highway En- 
gineer D. C. Greer lauded the many 
men behind the scenes of the lettings 
for their part in setting the new 
record, 

“It is difficult ... to single out any 
one section to which we should pay 
tribute,” he said. “The entire field 
organization, particularly the main 
office section of the Road Design, 
Land Service Roads, Bridge, and 
Aid Projects Divisions have expedited 
this work to get it in a letting state, 
and to these men I particularly pay 
tribute.” 

The record set two years ago has 
since fallen, but the tribute. still 
stands. Some of these men, for many 
years, have been and still are han- 
dling the necessary tasks preparatory 
to the monthly lettings as well as tak- 
ing part in the opening, reading, and 
tabulating of bids. The letting of 
contracts has been under state juris- 


Highwat 
Lettings 


Mae Adell Roberts, Senior Journalist 
Information and Statistics Division 


diction since 1925, when the counties 
were relieved of construction respon- 
sibilities. Prior to that time, it was 
conducted by county commissions. 
For more than 30 of these 32 years, 
Horace J. Warren, Senior Adminis- 
trative Aide, Highway Design Divi- 
sion, has been in charge of the ad- 
vertising of all contract projects, or- 
der of bids, assembly of each letting, 
and tabulation of bids, and for 30 
years he did not miss attending a let- 
ting. E. W. Duval, Senior Designing 
Engineer, Highway Design, has been 
taking part in the lettings for almost 
the same number of years. 

Considered a newcomer by these 
old hands, Robert L. Schmidt, Secon- 
dary Roads Administrative Engineer, 
has been responsible for the tabula- 
tions of secondary road projects since 
the farm-to-market road program was 
initiated in 1945. Another newcomer 
is Jed N. Robinson, Engineer, Con- 
struction Division, who has been sit- 
ting in on the lettings for only ten 
years. 

About 25 Highway Department 
employees attend and participate in 
the lettings, 40 persons less than were 
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The Highway Department was almost eleven years old when the Highway Commission, highway employees, and 
bidders participating in a letting on April 2, 1928, posed for this picture. Horace J. Warren, extreme right, 
sixth row back, and &. W. Duval, directly behind Warren, are still participating in lettings. R. J. Hank, far 
right on the ninth row back, is now Administrative Engineer, and Will G. Kinney, who posed for the unsus- 
pecting photographer in a second story window, is now office manager for the Public Employees Credit 
Union. 
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State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer has been opening lettings for Accountant, Construction Division, 
seventeen years. opens the sealed bids. 
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required a couple of years ago before 
the electronic computer was installed. 
Where it formerly required four men 
and some two hours to tabulate the 
bids on each project, the computer 
now finishes the job in fifteen min- 
utes and there are three men to 
proofread the results. 

The expanded highway construc- 
‘tion program which was responsible 
for the installation of the computer 
has also made other changes in the 
pace of the lettings. It has made pos- 
sible larger jobs, dollarwise. Projects 
contracted for one or two million 
dollars are no longer a novelty. How- 
ever, one unit of the Baytown Tun- 
nel, contracted in July 1949 for $5 
million, still stands as the largest 
single job ever let. The May 1957 let- 
ting holds the record for the largest 
letting—approximately $27 
And the smallest letting ever held will 


probably hold its place of dubious 


million. 
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Robert L. Gilbert (extreme right at counter) 


honor for many years to come. Dur- 
ing World War II, on December 22, 
1942, two defense projects totaling 
3.3 miles were contracted for $110,000. 

The assembling of each letting 
starts well in advance. A project is 
set for a particular letting at the re- 
quest of the District Engineer. He 
makes this request when all plans 
been completed, 
been authorized, and right of way 


have funds have 
either has been secured or it appears 
that it will be. Plans are reviewed 
in the main ofhce to make certain 
they are up to the standards required 
for the particular type of highway. If 
it is a federal aid project, it must be 
approved by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

The Department is then in a posi- 
tion to advertise the project. The job 
is blueprinted. Plans and_ specifica- 
tions are displayed. And the _ no- 
tice of proposed construction is re- 
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, Construction Clerk, checks the sealed proposals to see which 


leased to the contractors—first notice 


a month before the letting date. Sup- 
plements showing late projects go out 
three weeks in advance. Contractors 
call on the resident engineers who 
are to be in charge of the jobs and 
are shown over the proposed locations 
before making their bids. The proj- 
ects have finally reached the last leg 


journey, 


of the long consuming 
sometimes months, often years, from 
the first planning stages and the draw- 
ing boards to actual construction. 
However, even at this stage adver- 
tised jobs are sometimes canceled 
when the necessary right of way is 
not obtained in time. 

Then for two days each month the 
Big Hearing Room is filled 
bondsmen, material men, and con- 
their 


tractors, or representativ E 


while the bids are opened and 
from Construction, Highway Design 
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Secondary Roads, Bridge, and Aid 


contractors have submitted bids and should be listed on the tabulation sheets. Reading to the left, Teich 
opens the bids and Olof A. Philippi, Assistant Construction Engineer, and Jed N. Robinson, Construction 
Engineer, examine the bids before they are read by Marlin E. Smalley, Superintendent of Contracts, Aid Di- 
vision. Behind the men at the counter are Ben E. Gay, standing, and Mac Q. Munn, Highway Design Division 


Analysts, who serve as "runners." 
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Representatives of bondsmen and material men also tabulate the bids 
rather than waiting for the low bidder to be announced. 


E. W. Duval, Senior Designing En- 
gineer, Highway Design Division, 
examines bids after they have 
been tabulated. 


LP 


Projects Divisions spell each other in 
reading bids aloud. As the bids are 
read into the microphone, a_ loud- 
speaker system carries them to the 
seventh floor to the Highway Design 
Division’s conference room where two 
girls are on duty to record them. 
Girls from Highway Design, Bridge, 
and Secondary Roads alternate shifts 
so that two are always recording. Su- 
pervising and making certain that 
the decimals are put in the proper 
places is Z. C. Falls, Senior Draftsman 
in the Bridge Division, who has been 
recording bids for about 20 years. 
Tabulations are fed to the electronic 
computer and within a few minutes 
the “brain” has figured which is the 
lowest bid. 

Bids remain sealed until the time 
that they are to be publicly opened 
and read. Contractors get the pro- 
posals covering the projects in which 
they are interested from the Construc- 
tion Division, and these sealed pro- 
posals must be submitted before 9 
o'clock on the morning they are to be 
tabulated. As they are received, the 
envelopes are run through a time 
clock, and should a bid be received 


late, it is returned to the bidder 
unopened. 

A certified or cashier’s check for an 
amount specified in the notices must 
accompany each bid as a guarantee 
that the bidder, if successful, will 
enter into contract and make bond 
as required by the specification. 
Should they fail to enter into con- 
tract, the state may retain the check. 

At the end of the day checks are 
returned to unsuccessful bidders who 
may use them again in bidding on 
jobs to be tabulated on the second 
day. The lettings are set up in such 
a way that this practice is encour- 
aged. Similar projects are divided as 
equally as possible between the two 
letting days to give those who were 
unsuccessful on the first day’s projects 
a chance to try again on similar jobs 
on the following day. 


Robert L. Schmidt, Secondary 
Roads Administrative Engineer, is 
responsible for tabulations of bids 
on secondary roads projects. 
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Horace J. Warren, Senior Administrative Aide, Highway Design, checks 
tabulations. 


Even Then... 


Operating on the assumption that anything worth stealing once ts worth 
stealing again and again, TEXAS HIGHWAYS picks this little item up from 


the Washington HIGHWAY NEWS — complete with their remarks and 
the remarks of the magazine before them.—Ed. 


(To continue a line of good natured thievery, the NEWS is printing the 
following article which the editors found in the June 1957 American Road 
Builder. While the editors of the NEWS found the piece in a complete, 
recognizable magazine, previous editors have not had it so good. The para- 
graph in italics, below, is written by the American Road Builder editor.—Ed.) 


This gem came to our desk, torn from another magazine. The previous 
editor stated in small print, like this, that he did not know where it came 
from, or when. That, substantially, is the shape we're in: the page states 
February 1957, and the number 7 appears—with no indication of the name 
of the publication from which it cometh. So, then, we pass along this anony- 
mous bit, and we will give credit the moment we are caughteth. 


Know, O mighty Pharaoh, that I drive little stakes in the ground. They 
have made inspection of the works 
of the upper Nile. I found the build- 
ers to be a most strange breed. First 


three-legged 


play a game and wait until someone 
knocks down one of the stakes, and 
then the prong men jump in the air 
cometh men with a and shout and tear their hair and 
prong with which they make diverse 
observations. When_ they approach 
a village the maidens fleeth and the 
villagers bewail exceedingly because 
they always aim the prong ata house, 
saying “it must be moved,” although 
the desert stretcheth for miles around 
desolate. Sometimes the prong men 


call on Ra and Osiris and Isis and 
Set and Horos and all the lesser gods, 
and they become exceedingly wroth. 
All about a little stick. They also 
make many hieroglyphics, many ol 
which they do not themselves under- 
stand. 

Then cometh the contractors. ‘They 


In the last 30 years, contracts to- 
taling $11% billion have been let by 
the Highway Department. If the let- 
tings continue at the present rate, it 
will take less than half that many 
years to equal the same dollar vol- 
ume. During the 1956-57 fiscal year, 
there were 621 contracts let for 
$213,864,000, and it has been esti- 
mated that 635 jobs will be con- 
tracted during the present fiscal year 
for some $285,000,000. 


are a class that have many possessions 
and ride in fine chariots, but they 
easily run to bitter tears, and they 
runneth down the work to be done, 
to each other, and they make the 
other afraid and he add much ex- 
pense to his calculations. 

Then cometh the material men 
clad in fine raiment and the maidens 
meet them with gleeful smiles, as they 
have something magic called an “ex- 
pense account.” They are all worship- 
ers of the Sacred Bull. Every morning 
they chant “O Sacred Bull, keep us 
full of thy substance because only 
with thee can we make our living.” 

Then cometh the letting of the 
contract. Whereat one contractor 
draws the prize, and the rest of the 
contractors beat their breast and pour 
ashes on their heads, and say with 
a mighty shout, “He can’t do it for 
the money.” Always have they said 
this, and always to the end of time 
will they say it. 

But the low bidder he smiles and 
is pleased with himself, wise in his 
own conceit, and he hunteth up the 
three-prong men and taketh them to 
dine and handeth the check to a ma- 
terial man. 
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Rock House, about five miles east 
of Hamilton oft State Highway 22, is 
a specimen of early Texas architec- 
ture which a visiting artist Must stop 
to sketch or else live always with 
the nagging wish he could recapture 
the time and place again. It was built 
when frontier 
families arriving in Hamilton County, 


about 1873 typical 
for lack of roads, picked their way 
through the woods in lumbering 
wagons and hacks, their dogs follow- 
ing in a good-natured trot. In the 
vicinity of the two-storied, limestone 
building troupes of settlers not un- 
commonly appeared through open- 
ings in the oak and elm woods head- 
ed in the general direction of Hamil- 
ton, the county seat. 

The original Rock House was con- 
structed with two entrances, one of 
which was an outside stairway lead- 
ing to the upper floor. Masons of the 
county, attending meetings of their 
fraternal ‘‘Rock House Lodge,” 
climbed this outside stairway to their 
assembly hall on the upper floor for 
more than a decade. Through the first- 
floor doorway children of the vicinity 
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entered a frontier schoolroom, whose 
accommodations were no doubt con- 
sidered splendid in comparison with 
the log cabins without windows 
which were the lot of many Hamilton 
County scholars. As records have it, 
the first teacher was a Mr. Burton 
who carried with him to the place of 
learning a pistol, because Comanche 
Indians still swooped down murder- 
ously on the unsuspecting. 

The Rock House schoolmaster had 
sound reason for his apprehension; 


for the early years in the existence of 


Rock House were those during which 
were waged the last vigorous cam- 
paigns of the United States Army 
against all Indians found off the 
Southwestern Oklahoma reservations, 
where, by treaty, the Indians had 
agreed to live. Resistant Indian mau- 
rauders were staging fierce, last-ditch 
onslaughts against frontier white peo- 
ple. Indeed, just five miles up the 
Leon River from Rock House the 
teacher in a log cabin school nar- 
rowly saved the lives of her pupils 


and was herself massacred during 
recitation one afternoon. 
Influence of these frequent Indian 


encounters in Hamilton and _= sur- 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS cartoonist Ken Collins- 
worth who is also (on the side) a Senior Land- 
scape Architect with Maintenance Operations 
Division, is an artist of merit. In his travels for 
the Department, he spotted this church and cap- 
tured it with a pencil sketch. To do his drawing 
justice, we checked up on the history of the build- 
ing. And here, as cake to go with Collinsworth’s 


icing, are the facts. 


rounding countyside was lending col- 
or to nomenclature of landmarks in 
the region. In Erath County, a few 
miles to the north, was Horsehead 
Canyon, so named because a posse of 
settlers whose horses had been raided 
followed the Indian culprits into a 


canyon for the showdown. 
horses were killed during the melee, 
their bodies left to the elements. The 
resultant litter of bleached equine 
bones gave the locale its Horsehead 
Canyon name. 

James Coryell, for whom Coryell 
County to the southeast of Hamilton 
was named in memorial, had been 
shot and killed by Indians while he 


and two companions were raiding a 


Many 


bee tree. And what was called ‘‘Per- 
ryman Thicket” in Coryell County 


received its name from a Judge Per- 
ryman who had escaped Indian pur- 
suers by deserting his horse when it 
floundered in a bog. In the handy 
thicket nearby he found a safe hid- 


ing place and from there watched 
one of the Indians discover the hap- 
less horse. A lunch of biscuits and 
jerked beef, which the Judge had also 
left behind in his rush, dangled from 
the saddle horn. While the Judge 
crouched motionless, helpless because 
the six-shooter he carried was out of 
repair, the Indian devoured biscuits 
and beef and worked the horse out 
of the bog, finally galloped off with 


it to rejoin his party. 

The year Rock House was first put 
in use, Comanche County settlers lit- 
tle more than a dozen miles away 
were still victims of raids from the 
restive Indians for which the coun- 
ty was named. 

In 1936 the citizens of Hamilton 
County boasted that Rock House was 
still used as a school and was, in fact, 
the oldest educational edifice still in 
use in their region. In a description 
of the school in that year it was ex- 
plained that the only major change 


xz 
—— 
=f 


fo Vausvorth 


to the outer 


appearance of Rock 
of use had 
been the removal of the outside stair- 


House in all those years 


way. By that time interior renova- 
tions had progressed in keeping with 
the needs of teaching seven grades 
of school children. 

Always used as a meeting place, 
Rock House is still open on Sundays, 
where visitors would, no doubt, be 
assured a welcome from the Baptist 
congregation which extends the old 
building's into yet another 
generation. 


usefulness 
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Standardized 
Residency 


Warehous 


Submitted by Frank Cawthon, District Engineer 
District 18 


HIS maintenance warehouse 

and residency office at Denton, 
constructed in 1954 and 1955, is an 
installation we have more or less 
standardized in District 18. We have 
erected almost identical buildings in 
Kaufman, Ennis, and Corsicana. 
They were designed by C. G. Curtis 
Sr., Senior Architect in Maintenance 
Operations Division. We are building 


Behind the residency is the labora- 
tory and storage building. 


To the right of the residency of- 
fice is the maintenance warehouse. 
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The maintenance warehouse is 40 by 60 feet, steel frame with corrugated galvanized metal siding, and 


concrete floor structure. It is attached to the equipment storage building. 


a warehouse of this type for our Dal- 
las Northside Section and will soon 
take bids on erection of a warehouse 
and residency office of similar con- 
struction at McKinney. 

The warehouse building proper is 
a 40-by-60-foot steel frame, corru- 
gated galvanized metal siding, con- 
crete floor structure. Attached is a 
28-by-120-foot equipment storage 
building of similar construction. The 
warehouse and equipment storage 
building is well ventilated, well light- 
ed, and so arranged that floor space 
is advantageously used. The 2,400 
square feet of space in the warehouse 
building are partitioned off into sep- 
arate rooms for the foreman’s office, 
assembly room, parts room, stock 
room, tool room, and wash room. 
The interior is neat and attractive— 
a great improvement over the old, 
gloomy, barn-type section warehouse. 


The equipment storage building has 
ten bays, each equipped with over- 
head doors which can be easily raised 
or lowered. This warehouse and 
equipment storage building cost 
$28,000. 

The resident engineer’s office is a 
30-by-35-foot wood frame building 
with asbestos siding. It is attractive in 
appearance, both inside and out, and 
has proved entirely satisfactory in all 
respects except size. The size of this 
office, 1,120 square feet, is too small 
for residencies carrying work loads of 
the size our residencies must carry. 
This Denton County residency has to 
use the laboratory room area in the 
laboratory and equipment storage 
building as additional plans room 
space. This residency office provides 
an indescribable improvement over 
the Courthouse residency offices of 
former years. The cost of the build- 


ing was $12,000. 

The laboratory and 
storage building, which can be seen 
back of the resident engineer’s office, 
is a 20-by-60-foot wood frame building 
with asbestos siding. At one end is a 
16-by-20-foot laboratory room and at 
the other end is a storeroom 11 by 20 
feet in size. The center 20-by-33-foot 


equipment 


section of the building is for resi- 
dency equipment storage. This build- 
ing was constructed at a cost of 
$5,900. 

Not pictured, but constructed at 
the same time as these other build- 
ings is a service station eight by eight- 
een feet, very neat and serviceable, 
which cost $4,000. 

The grounds at this warehouse and 
residency office site are well land- 
scaped and neatly kept. It is a 7.06- 
acre tract at the corner of Prairie 
Street and Avenue I in Denton. 
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VERTICAL GLennalltt 
MMPROVEM EH 


Submitted by Frank Cawthon, District Engineer 
District 18 


HE State Highway 114 over- After securing suggestions from 


head truss bridge over the 
Elm Fork of the Trinity River, Dal- 
las County, had a clearance of 14.83 
feet above the pavement at the center 
line, but knee braces at the ends of 
the truss reduced clearance to 12.17 
feet at the curb lines. On several oc- 
casions high loads hit the knee braces, 
and in other instances the presence of 
the braces caused drivers of trucks 
with high loads to travel the center 
portion of the bridge, thus endanger- 
ing trafhc. Traffic is very heavy at this 
location (4,440 V.P.D.), 
dition needed improvement. 


so the con- 


Prior to removal of knee braces, 
the bridge had a clearance at cen- 
ter of 14.83 feet, but only 12.17 
feet at the curb lines. 
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Maintenance Operations Division on 
method, we welded stiffener plates to 
end posts from six inches below the 
cover plate at the upper connection 
to a point one foot below the lower 
connection of the knee braces. and 
then we removed the knee brace. 
Work was done with our own 
forces and equipment. Clearance is 
now 14.83 feet for the entire width of 
the structure and the change should 
accomplish our purpose and elimi- 


nate the necessity of high-load trucks 


traveling the center of the bridge. 


dis wD fa a 
The braces caused truck drivers 
with high loads to travel the cen- 


ter line, creating a hazard for 
other motorists. 


This view gives close-up defail 
with knee braces removed. 


With the knee braces removed, 
vertical clearance is now 14.83 
feet for the entire width of the 
bridge. 


g 28 y MILLION FROM MOTOR 
~— ) CO/2 FUEL TAX SPENT INCITIES... 
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$13.7 MILLION 


$10.9 RT % 
c. Hg ee i 


sernnms FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
REVENUE LOSSES . __ 


DUE TO IMPROPER REGISTRATIONS 
OF COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


REGISTERED 
CLASSIFICATION IMPROPERLY REVENUE LOSS 


5500 | $1,039,500 | 

800 51,200 

1100 | 207,900 
REFRIGERATOR 600 | 113,400 
VAN er » | 3000 | | 567,000 
LIVESTOCK } | 1,568,700 
DUMP - 3000. [ 567,000 
SPECIAL pm | i300 | 245,700 | 


TOTALS  23,600-$4,460,000 


flased on official files of Department of Pudlic Safety ond 
Texas Highway Deportment, 


Moments to Remember 


Occasionally, amid the sameness of 
Highway Department employees’ usu- 
al daily activities, come moments to 
remember—moments of glory, of 
greatness, of gallantry. Often, they 
are unknowingly overlooked by the 
Department and by your magazine, 
but nonetheless deserve recognition. 

Such a moment belongs to Harvey 
McCulley, Engineering Assistant in 
Highway Design Division of the Aus- 
tin office. For his heroism in ground 
combat near Chorwon, Korea, Sep- 
tember 18, 1952, he was awarded the 
Bronze Star. McCulley was a Private 
First Class in the U. S. Army 
Infantry. 

Major General Robert G. Gard 
presented the coveted medal in an 
impressive ceremony at the office of 
the Commanding General of the Mil- 
itary District of Texas. According to 
the citation: 

“During an enemy attack on the 
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position held by Company K, Private 
McCulley was manning a light ma- 
chine gun. As the fighting became 
more intense and the enemy infiltrat- 
ed other sections of the line, Private 
McCulley moved to an exposed posi- 
tion in order to direct his fire more 
effectively. After firing 30 boxes of 
ammunition, his gun was destroyed 
by a grenade. Despite serious wounds 
from that hit, Private McCulley con- 
tinued to engage the enemy with 
grenades until all the ammunition 
was exhausted.” 


i 
\ : % 
| y : 


‘The citation concluded by lauding 
McCulley for his heroism and de- 
votion to duty which prevented the 
enemy from making important ad- 
vances, “reflecting great credit upon 
himself and the military service.” 

McCulley, a former employee of 
District 14 until his transfer to Aus- 
tin last summer, said that Company 
K was completely hemmed in by en- 
emy troops. 

“They were very tall Chinese, well 
over six feet,’ he recollected, “and 
looked well over ten feet to me.” 


For heroism in ground combat in Korea, September '52, the Bronze Star 


was awarded recently to Harvey H. McCulley of Highway Design Di- 
vision, Austin. With McCulley are his wife and Major General Robert 
G. Gard, who presented the medal in an impressive ceremony in Austin. 


Mrs. Robert E. Williams, Collin County Red Cross officer, extols McKinney Highway Department employee 
Charles E. Miller, center, for his valiant rescue of a co-worker in May. More than 80 well-wishers gathered in 
tribute to Miller at a surprise party. Left to right are Everett T. Cunningham, the man who was rescued; 
Mrs. Williams; Oscar J. Stewart, Maintenance Foreman; Miller; Roy Howard, First Aid Instructor; and Jim 
Farley, Timekeeper. 


Another instance of valor “beyond 
the call of duty” occurred not in a 
far-off land, but in Texas, and came 
to the attention of our magazine only 
by casual perusal of a Dallas news- 
paper. Charles E. 
ployee of the Highway Department 
in McKinney, was awarded a certifi- 
cate of merit by American Red Cross 
for his rescue of a fellow worker, Ev- 
erett T. Cunningham. 

The award, highest honor be- 
stowed by the Red Cross, has only 
been conferred 106 times in Texas 
and 644 in a sixteen-state midwestern 


Miller, an em- 


area since life saving was established 
in 1913. It was recommended for Mil- 
ler by the Collin County Red Cross 
Chapter and approved by the Red 
Cross National Awards Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Neatly framed, the certificate was 
given Miller by Cunningham at a 
surprise party planned by fellow em- 
ployees at the Highway Maintenance 
Office in McKinney and the local 


Red Cross Chapter, with Maintenance 
Foreman O. L. Stewart acting as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. More than 80 per- 
sons gathered to honor him. 

On May 24, both men were haul- 
ing rocks to a repair job on U. S. 75 
north of McKinney on Honey Creek. 
Miller stood on the bank of the creek 
directing Cunningham as he backed 
the truck into position to release the 
rocks. As the dump bed lifted, it 
locked, and the truck turned over 
backward into the creek which had 
risen to eight feet because of the 
heavy rains. 

When Cunningham did not sur- 
face, Miller dived into the water and 
released the stunned driver from the 
completely submerged cab. The vic- 
tim strangled, but caught his breath. 
Miller then applied a tourniquet, im- 
provised from a handkerchief, to a 
profusely bleeding wound on the in- 
jured man’s right arm. 

Miller’s work was commended at 
the hospital in McKinney later by at- 


tending physician, Dr. Glenn Mitch- 
ell, who said it probably saved Cun- 
ningham’s life. 

Credit is due not only to Miller 
but also Roy Howard, revealed Mrs. 
Robert E. Williams of the Collin 
County Red Cross, for “it is through 
his efforts as an instructor that the 
one being honored learned the basic 
life-saving techniques that enabled 
him to save the life of his fellow 
employee.” Howard is just one of 
several who voluntarily teach first 
aid after a full day’s work with the 
Department. 

To qualify for the Certificate of 
Merit, one must have been trained in 
Red Cross first aid or water safety, 
and must have used this training in 
“saving or attempting to save the 
life of another man in an act ad- 
Thus, it was 
fitting that Charles E. Miller be the 
recipient of such an award in appre- 


judged meritorious.” 


ciation for his valor—surely a “mo- 
ment to remember”! 
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The May 1957 issue of TEXAS 
HIGHWAYS had an interesting arti- 
cle concerning the use of an Etnyre 
curbing machine for laying curbing 
using Portland cement concrete. 

We were favorably impressed with 
the article and with the demonstra- 
tion which we had seen of the curb- 


District 10 


ing machine. Since we were doing 
quite a bit of trafic channelization in 
this district using curbs and curb 
and gutter, we felt that a curb ma- 
chine might be our answer for reduc- 
ing the cost of the curb. So we 
bought an Etnyre machine. 

About the time we received ship- 


The curbing machine goes to work on the raised median for the Athens 


square. 
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Loran S. Thompson, Senior Traffic Engineer 


ment on the machine a project was 
planned to resurface the brick streets 
around the square in Athens. A few 
weeks before the project was started, 
the Athens city engineer asked us 
to study a traffic problem around the 
square with the possibility of using 
some sort of channelization. We 


The finished median, looking north 
from the square. 


The center line of the 60-foot side street offset the center line of the 
90-foot streets around the square by fifteen feet. This picture was 
made from the center line of a side street. 


The median appears to be durable, as it withstood damage when a 
truck ran completely over the curb and backed off the night after the 
curb was laid. 


made a study of their problem and 
found that streets around the square 
were 90 feet wide and streets leading 
off the square were 60 feet wide, caus- 
ing the center lines to be offset fifteen 
feet. This offset of the center lines 
was responsible for some of the traf- 
fic entering the square cutting in 
front of opposing traffic, and in some 
cases drivers would travel some dis- 
tance on the left side of the center 
line before entering their proper lane. 

Each of the four intersections were 
signalized with fixed time signals, and 
since the streets were very wide, pe- 
destrians were at times stranded in 
the middle of the street without any 
refuge when the light changed. 

We decided that the best solution 
to the problem would be to construct 
a raised median four feet wide, using 
Type D hot-mix asphaltic concrete 
curbs laid with the curb machine— 
the asphalt was readily available in 
Tyler from a local plant. When the 
first surface course of type D asphalt 
concrete was laid, the curb-laying op- 
eration followed immediately. The 
median was then filled between curbs 
with compacted iron-ore gravel and 
topped with a one-course asphalt sur- 
face treatment using white aggregate. 

We found a front-end loader a 
very useful piece of equipment in 
handling the asphalt, because we 
could stockpile small amounts to use 
as needed and not tie up a dump 
truck. Also, the loader could maneu- 
ver the material closer to the hopper, 
making feeding operations much 
easier. 

Five or six men seem to be an 
ample force for laying the asphalt 
curb since there is practically no hand 
finishing necessary. 

Like District 14, we too were con- 
cerned about the stability of the 
curb, but the night after the curb 
was laid a truck ran completely over 
the curb and backed off of it with- 
out knocking it out of line. The only 
damages were a few slight scars. 

We are very pleased with the re- 
sults and expect to lay many feet of 
curb with the machine using both 
hot-mix asphalt and Portland cement 
concrete. 
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TRAFFIC RESEARCH 


Reduction of man-hours required 
for analysis was considered the chief 
advantage of the electronic traffic re- 
search equipment employed recently 
in Texas over that used in a similar 
study last year. Developed by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, the equipment 
was initiated in a full-scale traffic 
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study to determine effects of median 
width and type on vehicle placement. 
As reported by Robert Shleider, Re- 
search Assistant, Texas ‘Transporta- 
tion Institute at College Station, the 
purpose of both surveys was the same, 
but the 1957 method, an entirely au- 
tomatic process, was thought to be 


Mobile traffic analyzer. 


superior. 

Instead of tediously gathering data 
by hand from a pen-recorder tape, in- 
formation from the electronic equip- 
ment was automatically punched on 
teletype tape and mechanically trans- 
ferred to a high-speed computer for 
analysis and tabulation. In both cases, 


tion Institute at College Station, 
which conducted the studies in co- 
operation with the Texas Highway 
Department and Bureau of Public 
Roads. Texas, one of a number of 
states included in the survey last 
year, was the first state in which the 
new equipment was introduced. 
Besides determination of the effect 
of median width and type on ve- 
hicle placement, material obtained in 
the survey included vehicle type, time 


Location of speed trap tubes and 
placement tapes. 


Interior of mobile traffic analyzer. 


impulses were transmitted to the ap- Tests were made in areas selected the vehicle crossed the tape in ten- 
paratus, usually hidden from motor- as being representative of the state: thousandths of an hour, speed, and 
ists, by tubes placed across the pave- East-West Freeway in Fort Worth, lateral placement of the vehicle. 
ment. A speed meter, decimal timer, Central Expressway and U.S. 80 in As yet, results of the survey are not 
and four coding machines capable of Dallas, and East-Tex Freeway and available for publication, but they 
handling any four traffic lanes desired Gulf Freeway in Houston. The cities should prove very useful to the high- 
for study were the main components —Dallas, Fort Worth, and Houston— way engineer in developing criteria 
worked with the Texas Transporta- for median design. 


of the electronic equipment. 
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Prestressed Concrete lurstraction 


Twenty-six prestressed concrete instructors from all over the state gathered 
in Austin recently for an instruction meeting held by the Materials and 
Tests Division. Moderating the two-day session was Albert H. Pollard, Ma- 
terials and ‘Tests Division, Austin. Material covered included discussion of 
specific problems, an explanation of design features, and coordination between 
the inspector and laboratory. 


Those attending, front row, left to right, were: Johnson Gault, D-9, Austin; Pollard; Don B. Muchaw, Urban 
Expressway, Houston; Jack P. Bostick and William W. Ficklen, D-9, Fort Worth; W. F. Walker, D-9, Dallas; Elmo 
Ray Thierry and Leo Rex Davis, Corpus Christi District. 

Middle Row, left to right: Glen Watson and Cecil S. Giblin, D-9, Austin; Willis M. King, D-9, Houston; Charles 
V. Wood and Johnny D. Robinson, D-9, Dallas; Herschel E. Lawson, Corpus Christi; and Elton E. Cotton, D-9, 
Houston. 

Rear Row: Doyle Collier, D-9, Austin; Joseph R. Wallace and Samuel A. Walker, D-9, San Antonio; Kenneth 
R. Sandberg, D-9, Austin; W. E. Howe, D-9, Colorado City; and Thomas R. Johnston, Corpus Christi District. 

Not shown are Clarence R. Rea, E. A. Jelinek, Charles S. Matlock, Charles Covill, and Farland Bundy, all 
of Bridge Division, Austin. 


The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


dking} information of hid- 
the state of Texas. 
den treasures are 
oflpevenmes in any 
finahce amysone 
in duel said cad ‘ 
> If weasure is fourfdyhow much per- 
centage does the. “finder receive and 
how much* “dees the 
receive? <= : 
If,youehave this information “or 
know re to find, please answer by 
return mail. 


governmen t 


E. J. Goldman 
Buda, Texas 


It has been rumored that some- 
where in the State of Texas a legal- 
ized gambling center on a scale to 
rival Las Vegas, Nevada, is in the 
making. Because of the persistence of 
these rumors it seems that there 
might be some basis for fact. 

* Would you please verify or dis- 
credit this rumor, as the case might 
be. 

If this is so, I would appreciate re- 
ceiving any information you might 
have on this matter. 


K. A. Johnson / 


Summit, New Jersey / 


o We haven't even heard the rumor 
down this way. Maybe some poor 
tourist saw some highway employees 
deciding who would pay for coffee. 


I plan a two-week vacation soon, 

And think it would be a special 
boom, 

TO SPEND MY TIME IN TEXAS. 


km posit and I'm —S right [I vee 
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arming pal. 
Wit Peat my time in TEX 


I'd like to see your Dallas, with my 
days and nights booked too. 

Away from tourist trade, but with 
lots of things to do. 

While I paps the time in TEXAS. 


Your plage in. this poem, Dear Sir, 
an easy one I'm sure, 
Just send me a few little booklets, 
‘and a simple brochure 
HOW TO SPEND MY“@IME IN 
f TEXAS. 


Miss Aflene Percoco 
Staten Island, New York 
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We want to express to you our ap- 


and numerous good clean roadside 
parks. 

We go to Texas nearly every sum- 
mer and more and more we appre- 
ciate these things. We have traveled 


over most of the western states but 


Oilton, 


_— 


preciation for your wonderful roads 


find ‘Texas roads and rdadside parks | 


best of all. 
IMr. and Mrs. 
cay > aed Sn, eal R 


ac severth things “we 


are curious a oi, Your roads axe ee 


traveler’s dream. ‘eh w. does the States “ 


roads? And 
what is the purpose of the. twee side 


of Texas finance “Such 


roa nning~ parallel to the two 
main roads? “¥en 
I wonder if Texans Téa yhat 


they really have in their highways? 
They are a marvel and a temptation 
to tourists who are pressed for time. 

We live in the cornbelt between 
two direct car and truck routes from 
Chicago to Indianapolis the 
southern states. These are not dual 
roads, We have so few of those in 
Indiana. The flow of traffic is con- 
stant and it is nothing for us to wait 


and 


five minutes and longer to get on the 
main highways. Weekends. the traffic 
runs bumper What. you 
would. be 


to bumper, 
classify as medium traffic 
very slow to us in Indiana. 

. Someday when we have more time 


‘and a. little more money, we hope to 


‘Texas. 
Our trip this year was a long waited 
for dream come true, and we will al- 
ways remember the vastness of ‘Texas 
and your marvelous road system. 


tour the southern section of 


Clara V. Schluttenhofer 


\Fowler, Indiana 
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